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splendour of the attitudes, the strength, assurance, and
freedom of the gestures of those men naked in the sun-
shine, was a kind of revelation, emancipating me in a
moment, as it were, from the materialism of the modern
world. And, indeed, something of this absence of
mediocrity in a life where just to live appears so easy
and so pleasant, seems to me to be perhaps the great
characteristic of Tangier. The Arabs flit to and fro,
like ghosts almost, their feet slippered, dressed for the
most part in white, their shaved heads wrapped in
turbans that give I know not what new dignity to the
face. Everywhere, too, the Jews pass and repass, sombre,
silent men in dark-coloured gaberdines, and the curious
round cap that they are compelled to wear in this
country, where even among a kindred race they seem to
have no friends ; a strange people, without vulgarity for
once, as silent and as full of dignity as the Moor, but
scarcely so inaccessible, their women at any rate passing
up and down the streets quite freely without hiding
their faces, which, however, are seldom beautiful. And
everywhere among that crowd of Negroes, Soudanese,
Bedouins, and half-breeds, innumerable asses doggedly
pushed their way laden with merchandise, pricked on
by boys in fez and white garments, or by huge blacks
from the interior, who, with one great hand on the
flank of their beasts, really thrust it through the
crowd, uttering strange cries, seemingly unconscious of
the Europeans, whom their asses shoulder out of the
way.
It is in the Sokko or market-place, just outside the
southern gate of the city, that one becomes conscious
that one is at last really in Africa, that Europe is far
away, only dimly to be seen over the sea. It is a huge
bare brown hillside, this Sokko, covered with little
triangular tents and stalls, where old and hideous women